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"Well you can’t change human nature," they tell you. 

"Kan is essentially an individualist. Deprive him of the 
incentive of profit, and how in the world will you get him to 
work?" 

In every discussion that touches on the pink and crimson 
isms, this line of reasoning is certain to crop out. There 
seems to be a common predisposition among proponents of 
capitalism to regard God and human nature as their sponsors in 
the fray. Every good capitalist is certain that when huma.n 
nature is invoked on his behalf, all visionaries and rainbow- 
chasers v i ‘ 1 automatically retire into a. corner and divest 
themselves forever of the fancies of their youth. 

"Selfish men will act selfishly," they tell you. "Human 
nature can’t be altered. Collectivism prox)oses to change human 
nature. Therefore collectivism is 1. impractical, 2. unnatural, 
3. wicked, 4. immoral, and anyone who thinks otherwise is a 
so and so. 

How this argument, like most other arguments, is based on 
certain premises. It is based, first of all, on the assumption 
that an absolute quality, known as human nature, exists. It is 
based on a corollary assumption that this absolute quality has 
individualism as its prime ingredient. It is based, finally, 
on the poistulate that both human nature and individualism are 
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innate and hence immutable.. Since human nature is individual¬ 
istic, collectivism is out of harmony with it. Since human 
nature is innate, collectivism cannot alter it. So runs the 
argument. 

Unfortunately, human nature is not nearly so sim le a 
matter as these assumptions seem to imply. Psychologists have 
long ago discarded the concept of human nature in the abstract, 
while human nature as a galaxy of inherited sources oi behavior 
is the subject of much controversy and debate. Everybody knows 
that human behavior is motivated largely by inherited visceral 
and hormic drives, but just what these drives are and in what 
relationship they stand to each other is an open question. 

A preponderance of evidence seems to indicate, however, that 
in his inherited, hormic nature, man is neither a collectivist 
nor an individualist, but rather a combination of the two. 

Above the solid hull of his inherited nature, man acquires a 
superstructure of second-nature, which, however nicely welded 
to the native frame, must always remain the product of the day, 
the culture, and the interplay of environmental forces. 

In view of the above, it becomes clear that intrinsic human 
nature is not necessarily individualistic, and that if acquired 
human nature is individualistic, it is so only as the end product 
of education and environment. Collectivism, then, is not 
out of harmony with human nature. If it seeks to change the 

1. "The savage," says Malinowski, "is neither an extreme ’collect¬ 
ivist' nor an intransigeant 'individualist'--he is like man in 
general, a mixture of both." Kalinov.ski in Crime and Custom In 
Sa vage Society , pg. 56 
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environmental emphasis so that each member of society may serve 
himself the better by service to the whole, it is violating 
neither nature, nor practicability, nor co-raon sense. 

How, before I proceed further, I want to explain clearly 
what I mean by collectivism and what I mean by human nature. 

By collectivism, I mean a type of social organization in which 
the welfare of each individual member of society is subordinated 
to the common welfare of society as a whole, a. type of social 
organization that has as its objective, relative, though not 
necessarily absolute, equality of income and leisure. At its 
inception, it is simply a, theory of economic organization, calling 
for social ownership of the means of production. Carried to 
its logical conclusions, it must probably have social and psych¬ 
ological eonse uences. 

"In an economy established upon equality and association,” 
says Loria,^" "social relations are self-adjustive and do not 
have to seek support in the perversion of the normal manifestations 
of human nature. Under this pure economic system, morality 
is simply the. natural and spontaneous emanation of enlightened 
self-interest; the law reduces itself to a sim le guarantee to 
the producer of the product of his own labour, and politics 
proceed naturally from the general will." 

In a collective society it is not improbable that the 
institutions of family and marriage will be greatly altered to 
conform to new* standards. The economic compulsion that serves 

1. Loria, Achille, Eco no mi c F oundati o ns of S oci ety , pg 381 
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as an adhesive force in present-day marriage will be removed, 
arid family, as a, small kinship group held together by bonds of 
property,'*- will probably cease to exist. As a direct outgrowth 
of these new concepts, there is a strong possibility that the 
current practice of fixating on personality will be largely 
eliminated. Margaret Mead tells us, for example, that in 
Melanesian society, a. society practicing the collective way of 
life, there is "a low level of appreciation of personality 
differences and a poverty of conception of personal relation- 

p 

ships.”' 5 The individual is a human being first and John Jones 
as an afterthought. 

I have chosen to qualify the social corollaries of 
coilectivisin with the word, "probably" because collectivists 
show marked traits of individualism in their conception of 
what the new order should be like and there are almost as many 
brands of collectivism as there are collectivists. Tn the .resent 
definition, collectivism is broa.d enough to include both the 
Socialists, who are interested primarily in economic change, and 
the Communists, who seek immediate change in both the social 
and economic spheres. It is not broad enough, of course, to 
include either capitalism of Fascism, although in some aspects 
neither of these forms of society is as far removed from 
collectivism as the radicals and the stand-patters like to 
imagine. Substantially, the difference is one of emphasis. 

1. W.H.R. Rivers says with regard to the relationship between 
family and property, "We may lay it down as a definite proposition 
that whenever we find the family as the dominant feature of the 
social organization, it is combined with the institution of 
individual property." Social Organizatio n, pg. 103 

2. Mead, Margaret, C om in g of Age" In Samoa , pg. 221 
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Capitalist society has in its productive phases many of the 
ingredients of collectivism, ingredients vhich I propose to 
use later as evidence of the essential compatibility of 
collective behavior and human nature. Its emphasis, however, , 
is placed on individualism, self-aggrandisment, and a "devil 
take the hindermost" philosophy in which no place can be found 
for the equality of income and leisure essential to collectivism. 
Fascism, on the other hand, resembles collectivism in subordinating 
the individual to society, but without the equalit.arien objective. 
T’ e only 3ense in which Fascism can be said to stand for equality 
of income and leisure is in that it aims at a standard of living 
uniformly low for the bulk of its citizenry and uniformly high 
for a privileged minority. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not to discuss the 
relative merits of Fascism and capitalism, but to demonstrate 
the essential compatibility between collectivism and human nature. 

What do I mean by human nature? By human nature I mean the 
sum-total of the visceral and hormic drives with which every 
person is born and vhich are to motivate all of his future 
behavior. Generally speaking, these innate sources of behavior 
take the form of two groups of motives, seTf-preservation and 
race-preservation, both of which are fundamental, and which, in 
their most primitive and sim-le manifestations, may be called 
the hunger drive and the mating drive. 

Fow, it must be borne in mind that both of these drives 
are characterized by groups of instinctive patterns of behavior. 

Thus, the self-preservation motive is composed not only of hunger 
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and thirst as the driving forces, hut also of desires for 
retreat when danger and hostile environment threaten, and 
d.esires for attack vhen food must he garnered or natural 
enemies defied. In the same manner, the race-preservation 
motive is characterized not only hy the mating desire, hut 
also hy the p; rental and home-making desi es, and by the desire 
for attack in the acquisition and protection of the mate. 

Self-preservation and race-preservation, I have classified 
as fundamental, hut some here in their operation, and derived 
directly from it, arises a third motivating force, the egocentric 
drive. This is sometimes spoken of as the desire for self- 
expression or the desire for the exaltation of the self. 

Thus, the attack behavior involved in self-preservation against 
the enemy becomes an end in itself, and the iesult is the will 
to power, the urge to dominate that is rooted deeply in the 
temperamental make-up of the bully and the politician. In a 
similar fashion, the mating song becomes sublimated until the 
original intent is lost in the performance of the melody. 

Human nature, then, is composed of three motivating forces, 
two of which are fundamental and have to do with self-preservation 
and race-preservation, the third of which is derived and has to 
do with the exaltation of the self. How, it will be clearly 
seen that these three basic sources of behavior are neither 
entirely selfish nor entirely altruistic, but have a liberal 
dosage of the two. In its purely self-preservative aspects, human 
nature is wholly and unremittingly selfish, end it is only 
right and ro er that it should be so. In its race-preservative 
aspects, human nature is decidedly altruistic and unselfish, 
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or how else is one to explain the parental desires to love, to 
sympathize, to cherish and protect. Finally, there is the 
ego-centric drive, a q\jeer combination of social and anti-social 
forces. The desire for self-expression that makes of one man 
a despot and a bully, makes of the second a statesman, of the 
third a. martyr, and of the fourth a, craftsman or a poet, instilled 
with the pride of workmanship and the fervor of his art. 

So human nature is composed of elements that a.re both social 
and anti-social, and if a suitable economic system is to be 
fashioned for it, it must surely take cognizance of the fact. 

Two questions immediately arise in my mind. Is the present 
capitalistic system in harmony with human nature? Would a 
collectivist order suit human nature better. To the first of # 
these questions, I would answer "no," to the second, "yes." 

Both question involve the problems of incentive and of human 
happiness. In the remainder of this paper, I propose to 
justify my answers. 
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II 

How it is my contention that ca . its.lism and not collectivism 
is out of harmony with human nature. Assuming for the moment 
that man is entirely individualistic and motivated hy nothing 
under the sun hut the desire to accumulate property and exercise 
po er, an objective examination of the present order makes it 
apparent that the great masses of men possess neither property 
nor power and only the remotest chance of acquiring them. 

a 

Ownership of wealth is concentrated in the hands of/j relatively 
small owning class, and while the capitalistic order undoubtedly 
gratifies the self-s eking instincts of this class, it can 
hardly he said to gratify the self-seeking instincts of the 
disinherited masses. 

How, as a matter of fact, what the owning class own is not 
wealth at all. Wealth is a cons mable commodity that perishes 
with use. The wealth of the owning class does not perish. It 
grows and multifplies at com.ound interest. The owning class 
owns not wealth, hut the tools that produce wealth through the 
partnership of brain a.nd brawn, and it is this ownership which 
gives to them the right to appropriate the complete product 
of labor, returning to labor only the pittance necessary for 
its keep. 

This form of economic organization automatically divides 
men into two classes, the owning and the owned. "To own slaves, " 
says Henderson,^ "it is not necessary to own men. It is quite 

1. Henderson, Pred, The Cas e 7o r Socialism , pg. 53. 
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sufficient to own the means of their work." 

l;ow, the capitalistic system, is "by definition a, profit system 
"If you take away the profit motive," soys the rugged individualist 
"how in the world are you going to get people to work?" But 
T e have seen that the profit motive is operative only for a rel¬ 
atively small percentage of the population, s.n owning class which 
monopolizes the surplus product of labor under the legal sanction 
of profits, interest, and rent. The rest of the population lives 
on wages that tend to a. proximate a level of subsistence. 

What,then, are the incentives that keep people on the job. 
Certainly they are not the incentives of power and profit, since 
those are reserved for the favored few. We have already noted 
that the desire for power is a manifestation of the ego-centric 
drive, a derivitive of the more fundamental self-preservation 

and race-preservation motives. The great masses of the population 

# 

work not for power, but for the keep of themselves and their 
families, in a word, for security. 

Unfortunately, even this basic desire must frequently go 
unsatisfied in the capitalistic world. Capitalism is organized 
not to provide security but to make profits, and, since profits 
represent the difference between the cost of production and the 
price of sale, the smaller the cost of production, the greater 
the profits. In the age of the machine, the variable factor in 
the cost of production is the wage of labor. It is therefore 
to the distinct advantage of the owning class to employ as few 
men as possible. The technological machine, having no human 
needs, is more economical than the human machine. 
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The result of this phenomenon is unemployment. The 
disinherited masses live mean little lives, ahead of them the 
cheerless prospect of a. "barren old age, all about them the con- 
stand menace of incapacitation or dismissal. Capitalism makes 
no guaranties of security either now or in the future, and the 
result is a mad scramble to hold one's job, whatever the cost, 
and to inch a few pennies from the weekly wage for the cont¬ 
ingencies of the future. It is apparant that the real driving 
force is ^ot power but fear. 

The same economic insecurity that drives men to w/ork is 
often responsible for the thwarting of the mating instinct and, 
to a certain extent, for the neuroticism and sexual perv rsions 
that character!ze capitalistic society. The inability to 
provide for self and family precludes the possibility of early 
marriage, and the legal and moral taboos against extra-marital 
relations resolve themselves into a 1 manner of abnormalities. 
Thus, the rave of homo-sexuality that has swept Germany since 
the War may be positively correlated with the severity of the 

1 

economic conditions that have acted as a deterrent to marriage. 

To the economic dependence of. the wife in the marriage relation¬ 
ship must be attributed the persistence of many unsuccessful 
marriages with all their attendent unhappiness and distress. 

Pot only does the capitalistic form of organization thwart 
the self-preservative and mating drives, but it is also res¬ 
ponsible for the stifling of the desire for self-expression. In 
the mad scramble for jobs, little heed is ..aid to likes, dislikes, 
or redelictions. The applicant takes whatever he c n get. 

1. See O.G. Vi Hard, T 1o e Ger man Phoe n ix. 
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Tn the capitalistic world, the boy v:ho wanted to be a painter 
prows up to be a dry-goods cleric, and the boy who wanted to be 
an engineer ends up selling insurance. It can be asserted 
categorically that most eople today are not doing the kind of 
work they would like to be doing or the ind of work for which 
they are best fitted. In such a state of affairs, there can 
be no talk of pride of workmanship. Work is not an "exaltation 
of the self," but the worst kind of drudgery, and the unnecessarily 
long hours of labor, coupled with the lack of adequate leisure 
time, prevent these who feel themselves to be maladjusted in 
their work from pursuing their favorite occupation as a hobby. 

Thus far, we have examined capitalism in the light of its 
failure to gratify the self-seeking motives of men, a.nd have 
torched only incidently on its failure to gratify their social 
instincts. We have assumed as a premise that human nature is a 
one-sided, individualistic affair and have attempted to dem¬ 
onstrate that rugged individualism is not conducive to the 
happiness of individuals. 

How, as a matter of fact, anyone who has ever taken the 
trouble to look about him, knows that there is another side to 
the picture. Kan is decidedly a social creature, and much of 
his behavior is characterized by co-operative action. 

"Man is a gregarious animal," says R.D. McKenzie; "he cannot 
live alone. 

"Society is not a mere aggregate of individuals," says 
R.E. Park, "but such an aggregate as is capable of corporate 

1. R.D. McKenzie, "Ecological Approach to the Study of the 
Human Community," American Journal of Sociology, 30:289. 
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action....The craving for this pa ticipation in a common life— 
the desire for sympathy, recognition, understanding, for example-- 
is one of the most fundamental traits of human nature....For 
society as veil as national life has come into existence net merely 
in the efforts of individuals to act, hut in their efforts to 
act collectively. 

In everj'- phase of life, in work and in play, men act collect¬ 
ively. The coming of the machine age and the organization of 
modern industry on the division of labor principle have made 
cooperative endeavor inevitable. In the chain of the productive 
preocess, each man is an essential link, and without team-work, 
modern production could not exist for a single day. The people 
who accuse collectivism of being incompatible with human nature 
surely do not mean to say that it is contrary to the nature of men 
to share their labor collectively. What they mean to say is that 
it is contrary to human nature that men share the products of 
their lab or c o 11 e c tiv ely. 

That, of course, is precisely what the collectivists desire. 

T v ey deman that the tools of labor be collectively owned and con¬ 
trolled so that the products of labor may be collectively distributed. 

this process, the individual serves himself best by serving the 
best interests of all. There is her no infringement on the 
self-interest motive. There is simply a recognition of the collective 
need and an attempt to reconcile self-interest with group interest. 

In a capitalistic society, individualism destroys the individualism 
of others. In a collectivist order, individualism takes the form 
of "enlightened self-interest." 

1. R.E. Park, "Human nature and Collective Behavior," Am. Journa.1 
of Sociology, 32:733. 
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’'Enlightened self-interest," Malinowski tells us, neons 
"obediance to social ambitions and s ntiments."^ In Melanesian 
society, for example, custom decrees gift-giving on an elaborate 
scale. "Most, if not all economic acts," says Malinowski, "are 
found to belong to some chain of reciprocal gifts and counter¬ 
gifts, vhich in the long run balance, benefiting both sides 
equally.*;.. The real reason why all these economic obligations 
are kept, and kept very scrupulously, is that failure to com-ly 
places a man in an intolerable position, while slackness in ful¬ 
fillment covers him with opprobrium* The nan who would per¬ 
sistently disobey the rulings of law in his economic dealings 
would soon find himself outside the social and economic order— 
and he is perfectly well aware of it.?.. The force of habit, 
the awe of traditonal command and a sentim ntal attachment to 
it, the desire to satisfy public opinion—al combine to make 
custom obeyed for its own sake. 4 ... Thus the binding force of 
these rules is due to the natural mental trend of self interest, 
ambition, and vanity, set into play by a special social mechanism 
into which the obligatory actions ore framed." 

In Melanesian society, then, the individual acts not in 
accordance with his immediate self-interest, but in accordance 
with his " nlightened self-interest." The ealization that the 
principle of reciprocity will eventually balance the scales is 
so thoroughly ingrained in the conduct of the Melanesian that 
the Fiji custom of Eercker ef or outright appropriation of another's 

1. Malinowski, Bronislaw, Cr ime a nd Custom I n Savage Societ y, p. 30 

2. Ibid pg. 40 

3. Ibid Pg. 41 

4. Ibid pg. 52 

5. Ibid pg. 67 

6. Rivers, W.H.R., 


Socia l Organization , pg 107 
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personal possessions, is carried out in as orderly a manner 
as the more individualistic practice of reciprocal gifts. 

The "enlightened self-interest," in iis turn, is enforced 
tv a complex system of social inducements and constraints. 

He lanesian custom puts a premium on g neroisty and lavishness, 
so that the individual, in foregoing the immediate satisfaction 

of his accumulative desire is compensated by the gratification 

1 

of his ego that comes with the prestige of giving lavishly. 

"In the giving of gifts, in the distribution of their surplus," 

says Halin'v ski, "they feel a manifestation of power, and an 

2 

enhancement of personality." 

How, what does all this have to do with collectivism and 
human nature? The implications are simply these: Within the 
bounds of its inherited, hormic drives,human nature is character 
ized by the fact of social control. ^ 

Says R.E. Pa.rk: 

"The same forces which cooperate to create the character¬ 
istic social organization and the accepted moral order of a 
given society or social group determine at the same time, to a 
greater or lesser extent, the character of the individuals who 

4 

compose that society." 

Since human behavior is largely the .product of social 
control, it is evident that an alteration in the system of 
rewards and penalties will also alter the dominant form of 
social behavior. If the premium of social approval is placed 

1. Halinovski, Bronislaw, Crime and Cu stom in Savage Society , 
pp. 31 and 37. 

2. Ibid, pg. 29. 

3. Park, R.E., "Human Hature and Collective Behavior," 

American Journal of Sociology, 32:739 

4. Ibid pg. 736. 
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on the accumulation and display of wealth, the characteristic 
form of "behavior will be the hoarding of wealth over and above 
the needs of security for the purpose of "keeping- up with the 
Jones’s." The ego-centric drive will be manifested in parsimony. 

If, on the other hand, the premium of social approval goes to 
the person who "speaks softly and treads lightly," as Margaret 
Mead assures us is the case in Samoan society, the characteristic 
form of social behavior will have nothing in it of self-adoration 
and display. The English have a way of saying it. "It isn't 
done," they tell you, ant no one in England ever dreams of doing 
something that "isn’t done." 

We have dealt at some length with the basic incompatibility 
of capitalism and human nature. Let us deal very briefly with 
the essential compatability of collectivism and human nature. 

In the first place, collectivism recognizes the existence 
of both social and anti-social t ndancies in man. It proposes 
to place a premium on the former, and to eliminate the ± resent 
emphasis on the latter. In lace of predatory self-interest, 
it would substitute "enlightened self-interest," the realization 
of the need for solidarity and coo erative endeavor. By subjecting 
the tools of production to collective ownershi and by equalizing 
the distribution of income and leisure, it eould gratify universally 
the universal desire for security that has its source in the 
self-preservative and race-preservative drives* The assurance 
of em loyment during his active years and of social care during 
his inactive life, would free the individual from subservience 

l.Mead, Margaret, Coming o f Ag e In Sam oa, pg. 130 
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to tlie fear incentive. The destruction of a class structure 
based on favored idclence and degraded labor would remove from 
useful activity the social stigma that often accompanies it 
today. All labor would be conjured worthy, and the premium of 
social prestige for a job well done • ould act as a stimulus to 
achievement. An additional incentive for labor v.ould be found 
in the pride of workmanship resulting from the better adjustment 
of occupation and capability made possible by e system that 
has work for everyone to do. As a last resort, the Biblical 
incentive of "He who does not work neither shall he eat" could 
be applied. Security for all would make possible the normal 
functioning of the mating instinct , and retenti n of the marital 
state would no longer be based on economic compulsion. The 
collectivist provision for an equalized distribution of 1 isu.re 
would Heave to the individual more liberty than he now possesses, 
enabling him to pursue his particular talents or desires as 
compensation for any maladjustment that might occur in his work. 
For those individuals afflicted with an over-developed will to 
power, b collectivist society would apply social disapproval as 
a corrective measure. Since every society must have leaders, tb 
capable and ambitious would find an outlet for their talents in 
responsible executive positions. The power to deprive other 
people of their rights, would be absent, however, since the 
social ownership of the tools of production would alleviate the 
necessity for security that drives labor to sell its efforts for 
a pittance today. 

Would people be happier under a collective social order? 
Theoretically, yes. In paractice, who ca.n say? The only answer 
can be found in the acid test of the experimental method. 
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